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overseas possessions for their commercial import-
ance, classing as valuable assets those that
advanced her prosperity, and treating as insub-
ordinate those that disregarded thefacts of trade
and thwarted her policy. The independence that
Massachusetts claimed was diametrically opposed
to the growing English notion that a colony should
be subordinate and dependent, should obey the
acts of trade and navigation, and should recognize
the authority of the Crown; and, from what they
heard of the temper of New England, English
statesmen suspected that Massachusetts was doing
none of these things.

Edward Randolph, who was sent over in 1676
to make inquiry into the affairs of the colony,
was a native of Canterbury, a former student of
Gray's Inn, and at this time forty-three years old.
The fact that he was connected by marriage with
the Mason family accounts for his interest in the
efforts of Gorges and Mason to break the hold of
Massachusetts upon New Hampshire and Maine.
He was a personal acquaintance of Sir Robert
Southwell, the diplomatist, and of Southwell's
intimate friend, William Blathwayt, an influential
English official interested in the colonies. He
had been in the employ of the government, and